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Achilles— ch&T&cter  of,  57 — misapprehension  of  by  Archdeacon  Williams, 
64-67. 

Advertising  System — universality  and  variety  of  advertisements,  1,  2 — 
notoriety  the  grand  principle  of  modern  existence,  2 — skill  shown  in 
the  composition  of  advertisements,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  3-4 — calculated  to  illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of 
a  people,  4 — quack  advertisements,  4-12 — auctioneers’,  13  — authors’ 
— devices  to  assist  the  sale  of  books,  13-17 — school  advertisements, 
17-19  —  marriage  advertisements,  19-21 — miscellaneous,  21-32 — re¬ 
ligious  advertisements,  32-34 — slave  advertisements  in  America,  34 
— gin-shop  advertisements,  34-35 — pathetic  advertisements  from  the 
Times  newspaper,  35-36 — advertisements  of  deaths,  36  —  ridiculous 
attempts  to  appear  fashionable,  &c.,  37-38 — charlatanry  in  the  medical 
and  legal  professions,  38-40 — personitications  in  advertisements,  40-41 
— advertisements  of  foreigners,  41 — illustrated  advertisements,  42— 
probable  effects  of  the  advertising  system,  43. 

Affghanistan — war  in,  266,  &c. — alleged  injustice  of,  270-271 — See 
East. 

Agamemnon— chKneier  of,  57  ;  and  62-64. 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes — alleged  conflict  between  the 
interests  of,  194,  &c. — comparison  of  them  in  regard  to  their  mental, 
physical,  religious,  and  educational  state,  and  the  prevalence  of  crime, 
199*202,  and  214-219 — mutual  influence  of,  222-223 — See  Manufac¬ 
turing  Districts. 

Alexander's,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Anglo-Catbolicism  not  Apostolical,  562. 

Alexandrian  Critics — value  of  their  labours  in  ascertaining  the  works 
of  Homer,  53-55 — See  Homerus. 

America — slave  advertisements  in,  34 — negotiations  with  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  369-373. 

Ancient  Christianity,  by  Taylor. — l^e  Taylor. 

Anne  of  England — Court  and  favourites  of,  436-437. 

Apostolic  Succession — absurd  views  held  as  to  the  doctrine  of,  510-518. 

Arch — period  of  the  discovery  of  the,  449. 
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Asia  Minor — travels  and  researches  in,  4447-intere8ts  associated  with — 
sketch  of  the  history  of,  444-445 — want  of  accurate  information  re> 
gardingr,  445-446 — memorials  which  exist  to  attest  former  a^e8  of 
magniticence,  446  —  Cyclopean  construction  of  buildings  —  analogy 
to  the  Mexican  temples,  446 — other  erections,  446-447 — edifices  of 
Grecian  structure,  447-448  —  its  former  high  state  of  cultivation 
attested  by  the  inscriptions  still  remaining,  448 — bilingual  inscriptions, 
448-449 — period  of  the  discovery  of  the  arch,  449 — erections  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dead — era  of,  449-451 — policy  of  the  Greeks  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in,  451-452 — uniformity  of  the  Grecian  edifices, 
452 — ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  453 — subterranean  passages  existing  in, 
454-456 — geological  character  of,  456 — chasms  caused  by  volcanic 
action,  456-457 — conical  hillocks  formed  by  the  operation  of  water, 
457 — thermal  springs  in,  457-458 — sudden  disappearance  of  streams 
caused  by  the  undermining  of  the  earth,  458 — phenomena  of  the 
lakes — that  of  lake  Soghla,  458  459 — stream  flowing  into  the  land 
Jrnm  the  sea.  459 — districts  where  lakes  formerly  covered  large  tracts 
of  land,  459-460 — capabilities,  hospitality,  government,  and  reformation 
of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  considered,  460-468 — safety  of  travellers  in, 
463-464 — poisonous  honey  found  at  Trebizond,  468-469— fogs  which 
hang  overtbe  surface  of  the  Black  Sea,  469 — Nomadic  tribes  of, 469-470. 

Ate  —  examination  of  the  significancy  of  this  and  similar  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  Homer,  62-67 — Archdeacon  Williams’s  opinion  on  this 
point  has  led  him  to  misapprehend  the  character  of  Achilles,  64-67. 

Atukland,  LonI — his  Indian  policy  defended,  264,  &c. — See  East. 

Audubon's  American  ornithology,  474. 

B 

Balance  of  Power — necessity  for  retaining  a,  328-334. 

Baptism — doctrine  of,  held  by  the  Puseyite  school  of  divines,  618-521. 

Beggars — contrast  between  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  400. 

Belgium — Revolution  of,  in  1789;  337-344— settlement  of,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  344-345. 

.&e/ie/^responaibility  of  man  for  his,  497*498. 

Bewick’s  vignette  of  the  ruined  church,  451 — bis  illustrations  of  natural 
history  unequalled,  471. 

Bible — erroneous  opinions  drawn  from,  by  sects,  491— Tracts  for  the 
Times  on  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of,  550. 

Bible  in  Spain,  105-138 — utterly  unknown  to  three-fourths  of  the 
Peninsula,  107. — See  Borrow. 

Bilingual  inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Minor,  448-449.  • 

Bishop — oflice  of,  highly  flattered  by  the  Puseyite  school  of  theology, 
508  509. 

Black  Sea — derives  its  name  from  the  fogs  that  bang  over  its  surface, 
469 — abundance  of  water  in,  469. 

Borroufs  Bible  in  Spain — general  remarks  on  the  author  and  bis  work, 
105 — Mr  Burrow’s  former  work  ‘  Gypsies  of  Spain,’  105 — Spain  kept 
united  by  its  creed,  106 — remarks  on  the  bigotry  of  Spain,  106-107 
— ^the  Bible  utterly  unknown  to  three-fourths  of  Peninsula,  107— 
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state  of  Spain  at  the  Reformation  and  since,  107-108 — character  of 
Spanish  fanaticism — their  jealousy  of  Rome,  108-109 — subserviency 
of  Spain  to  Rome  founded  on  pride,  109-110 — the  masses  in  Spain, 
110 — Mr  Borrow’s  principles  of  action,  111-112 — resemblance  of  his 
character  to  Bunyan’s,  112-113 — education  and  manners,  113-11-1 — 
disappointed  with  Lisbon,  114 — has  a  true  perception  of  nature — and 
of  mankind,  114-115 — Spaniards  jealous  of  travellers,  115  — 
Mr  Borrow’s  enmity  against  the  Pope,  116-117  —  his  pages  larded 
with  words  of  strange  languages,  117 — his  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  its  use  to  him,  117-118  —  his  style  of  composition,  120  — 
his  opinion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  narrow  escape  from  a  party, 
119-121 — little  value  placed  on  life  in  Spain,  121 — recognition  of 
Abarbenel,  122-123 — remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
123-124 — credulity  and  avarice  of  Spaniards,  124-*125 — his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mendizabal  at  Madrid,  125-126 — affair  of  La  Granja, 
126 — Death  of  Quesada,  126-127  —  excursion  to  Cape  Finistierra, 
and  arrestment,  127-129 — difficulties  he  experienced  in  distributing 
Bibles,  and  imprisonment  at  Madrid,  130-131 — well-bred  bearing  of 
Spaniards  of  low  origin,  131-132 — forced  to  leave  Madrid,  131- 
133 — success  among  the  peasantry,  133-134 — arrives  at  Tanjiers,  134- 
135 — portrait  of  Mr  Borrow  by  Colonel  Napier,  136-137 — truthful¬ 
ness  of  his  book,  137-138. 

British  Critic  quoted  in  note  on  the  Eucharist,  521 — on  miracles,  522 
— on  the  Church  of  Rome,  524. 

Brousa — thermal  spring  at,  458. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of — character  of,  419-420. 

C 

Catholic  Church — its  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility,  487-488 — 
inutility  of  the  miracles  on  which  it  places  reliance,  488 — not  sup¬ 
ported  by  revelation,  489 — submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  neither  safe  nor  free  from  guilt,  490 — no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Church,  490 — dissensions  and  errors  do  not  result 
from  the  use  of  private  judgment,  489-491 — has  determined  that 
submission  to  her  authority  is  essential  to  future  happiness,  491-492 
— is  not  in  practice  an  infallible  Church,  492 — contends  that  the 
guilt  of  a  layman  rests  upon  the  priest  who  misleads  him,  492 — a 
conscientious  man  more  likely  to  be  right  than  an  ignorant  confessor, 
492-493 — are  the  decrees  of  the  Church  less  liable  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion  than  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  ?  493-494 — why  should  her  addi¬ 
tional  article's  of  faith  justify  her  intolerance  and  pretensions?  404^- 
495 — difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  495-406, 
and  499-500 — -asserts  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  to  ilisbe- 
lieve  any  doctrine  which  appears  mysterious  and  unintelligible,  496- 
497 — man  responsible  for  his  belief,  497-498 — holds  that  intidelity  is 
the  consequence  of  Protestant  principles,  498  -499 — unreasoning  faith 
easily  converted  to  unreasoning  disbelief,  400 — condemned  bv  Protes¬ 
tants  for  its  prtisumption,  400 — view  in  which  Protestants  should  be 
regarded  by  Catholics,  500. 
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Ceremonials — Oxford  Tractarian  School’s  zeal  in  behalf  of,  in  religious 
worship,  551-554. 

Charles  I.  of  England — Court  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  his  father, 
425-426,  and  428-429  —  character  of,  426-428 — quarrels  between 
him  and  his  consort  Henrietta,  428. 

Charles  II.  of  England — appearance  and  character  of,  429-430 — return 
from  exile,  4-32 — his  mistresses,  432 — marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  432 — letter  to  Clarendon  regarding  Lady  Castlemain,  432- 
433 — system  pursued  during  his  reign,  433 — personages  who  figured 
at  his  court,  433-434. 

Chinese  War — Tory  misrepresentations  in  reference  to,  282,  &c. — See 
East. 

Church  (The)  of  the  Fathers  quoted,  note,  507. 

Church  of  Christ  held  as  one  visible  church  by  the  Oxford  school,  523- 
527. 

Church,  Ancient — errors  and  absurdities  of,  exposed  by  Taylor,  538- 
542. 

('olonial  policy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  contrasted,  451-452. 

Confessor — doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  guilt  of  a  layman 
rests  upon  him  if  he  misleads,  492. 

Continental  Nations — their  advancement  in  liberty  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  since  the  peace,  and  the  policy  of  England  towards  them  in 
consequence,  192-193. 

Corn  (Anti)  Law  League — foolishly  charged  with  having  originated  the 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  212. 

Cowper — contrasted  with  Thomson,  87-90. 

Criticism — character  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North,  82 — See  North — periodical  oscillations  observable 
in,  86,  87. 

Cromwell,  Oliver — Court  of,  429-430. 

Cyclopean  erections  in  Asia  Minor,  446. 


D 

Danzig' — social  life,  &c.,  in,  as  described  by  Madame  Schopenhauer,  145- 
151,  and  156-160.  See  Schopenhauer. 

Dartmoor  Prison — description  of,  during  the  war,  93-95. 

Daille  on  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  535. 

Dead — erections  in  memory  of,  in  Asia  Minor — era  of,  449-451— -in¬ 
scriptions  upon  the  monuments,  451. 

Decimal  sub-multiples — extent  to  which  such  divisions  may  be  employed, 
239-248 — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Decimal  metrical  system  which  originated  in  the  French  Revolution 
examined,  250-259. 

Dennie,  Colonel — his  treatment  in  Affghanistan,  274-275. 

Delambre,  M. — difficulties  he  encountered  when  carrying  on  the  mea¬ 
surements  for  the  French  decimal  metrical  system,  252-253. 

Distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts — causes  and  remedies  of,  190- 
228 — See  Manufacturing  Districts. 
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Dost  Mahomed— irw  nature  of  his  proposals  to  the  British  in  Affghan* 
istan,  269-270. 


E 

F.ast — Tory  misrepresentations  regarding  the — desiderata  in  order  to 
the  proper  discussion  of  tlie  general  subject,  261-262 — fallacy  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Lord  Auckland,  264' — the  true  parties  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  late  disasters,  264-266 — Want  of  generalship,  266 — con- 
temptihleness  of  the  Atfghan  force,  266-267 — Lord  Auckland  not 
blameable  for  his  appointment  of  the  commanders,  267-268 — mis¬ 
representation  that  Shah  Soojah  was  odious  to  the  AflTghans,  268- 
269  —  mistatement  in  reference  to  the  proposals  made  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  269-270 — alleged  injustice  of  the  invasion  of  Affghan- 
istan,  270-271 — conduct  of  Sir  Wm.  Macnaghten,  271-272 — Lieu¬ 
tenant  Eyre’s  work — inconsistent  and  misinformed  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  widely-spread  conspiracy,  &c.,  272-274 — condition  of  the 
ladies  attached  to  the  force,  274 — treatment  of  Colonel  Dennie,  274- 

275 —  examination  of  Sir  11.  Peel’s  statements,  that  the  disasters  at 
Caliul  would  occasion  an  immediate  and  direct  charge  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  treasury,  275 — Peel’s  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

276- 280 — expense  of  the  Affj'hanmtan  war  defrayed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  280-281 — the  request  of  the  directors  misrepresented 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  281-282 — Tory  attempt  to  purloin  the  credit  of  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Chinese  war  from  Lord  Melbourne’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  282— object  of  the  war  to  enforce  redress  for  injuries  in¬ 
flicted,  283 — Sir  R.  Peel’s  Government  have  but  followed  up  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  284-287 — financial  state  of  India  not  such  as 
represented  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  287-291 — its  satisfactory  state,  291-293 
— afforded  no  plea  for  the  im|)nsitiun  of  the  income-tax,  293-294 — 
Lord  Ellenborongh’s  policy,  294 — report  of  a  committee  of  finance 
ap|K)inted  hy  him,  294-295 — utter  worthlessness  of  that  report,  295- 
296 — course  which  they  ought  to  have  pursued,  296-299 — little  pro¬ 
spect  of  beneficial  results  iroin  Lord  Ellenborough’s  administration, 
299-300. 

Ecclesiastical  Inf alUhilUif — doctrine  of,  487-500. — See  Catholic  Church. 

Ellenborough,  Lord — his  Indian  policy,  294-300. — See  East. 

England — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  oi,  412 — of  James  I.,  414-425 — of 
Charles  I.,  425-429 — of  Oliver  Cromwell,  429-430 — of  Charles  II., 
429-434— ^f  James  II.,  434-435 — of  William  and  Mary,  435-436 
— of  Anne,  436-437 — of  George  L,  437-441 — of  George  II.,  441- 
443. 

England,  Church  of — want  of  unity  in  the  views  held  by  the  clergv, 
606-508. 

Enthusiasm  a  necessary  part  of  a  traveller’s  character,  443-444. 

Ethics — remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poetical,  57-58. 

Eucharist — doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School  regarding,  521- 
523. 

Egre,  Lieut. — character  of  his  work — inconsistent  and  misinformad  on 
some  points,  272,  &c. — See  East. 
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F 

Faith — unreasoning— easily  converted  into  unreasoning  disbelief,  499 

Fanaticism  in  Spain,  108-109. — See  Borrow. 

Fathers — traditions  of  the,  examined,  528-548. 

Father  C/e»icn<— character  of  the  work,  484  and  486. 

Father  Oswald—^  Catholic  story,  482— purpose  of,  to  show  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Protestantism,  483 — the 

^plan  incapable  of  being  impartial,  483— intended  as  an  antidote  to 

^  ‘  Father  Clement,’  484-485 — its  spirit  as  uncharitable  as  its  plan  is 

•  unskilful,  485-487 — See  Catholic  Church. 

Fellowes's,  Charles— excursions  in  Asia  Minor,  443 — his  views  of  the 
Turkish  character,  468. — See  Asia  Minor. 

FingaVs  Cave — description  of,  176-177. 

France — foreign  policy  of,  most  disgraceful  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  309-329 — war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  329-330 — conven¬ 
tion  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.,  348 — conduct  pursued  by  the 
executive  council  during  the  Revolution  towards  England,  349-353 — 
has  she  any  stable  doctrine  or  international  law  ?  366. 

G 

George  /.of  England— character  of  his  mistresses,  437  and  441 — appear¬ 
ance  of,  437-^8,  and  440 — anecdotes  of  his  Court  and  courtiers,  438- 
439 — good  sense  of  his  wife  Caroline — influence  she  possessed,  440- 

441. 

George  JI.  of  England — Court  of,  441-442— punctuality  of  his  habits, 
443. 

Germany — the  changes  of  social  life  in,  138-170 — monotony  of  life  in, 
161-162. — See  Schopenhauer. 

Giants'  Causetoav— description  of,  174-175. 

Gladstone's^  W.  P.,  church  principles  considered  in  their  results,  501 — 
quoted,  on  apostolic  succession,  514 — ib.  515 — ib.  516— ib.  on  the 
holy  communion,  521. 

Goethe  and  Jacobs — their  youthful  reading,  153-154. 

Goode,  William — the  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  564. 

Gould's  publications  on  ornithology,  474. 

Grecian  edifices — remains  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  447-448 — uniformity  dis¬ 
played  in,  452. 

Greeks — colonial  policy  of  the  ancient,  451-452— condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  461. 

Grotius — analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  Jus  as  used  by,  314-320 
— views  of,  as  compared  with  those  now  held  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  international  law,  326-328. 


H 

Hamilton  s,  William  J.,  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Ac.,  443-460 — his  views 
of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  population  in  Asia  Minor  considered,  460- 

468 — enumeration  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in,  469-470 _ See  Asia 

Minor. 
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Henry,  Prince — son  of  James  I,  of  Eng^land — sketch  of  his  character, 
419. 

Hewitsons  illustrations  of  Oology,  472-473. 

Highland  characteristics  of,  95-98. 

HiUocke — conical,  formed  by  the  operation  of  water  in  Armenia,  457. 

Holi/  Alliance — its  objects  and  conduct,  356-366. 

Homerus,  Archdeacon  Williams’s — history  of  early  Greek  literature 
involved  in  obscurity,  44 — Iliad  and  Odyssey  exclusively  ascribed  to 
Homer — importance  attached  to  them  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  44 — fixing 
of  their  text  by  Pisistratus,  44-45 — doubts  entertained  by  the  Cbori- 
zontes  whether  both  poems  are  by  the  same  author,  45-46 — his¬ 
torical  interpretation  of  them  among  the  ancients,  46 — among  the 
moderns  on  the  revival  of  letters,  46-47  —  rise  and  character  of 
Wolf's  theory  in  reference  to  these  poems,  47-48 — reaction  of  late 
years  against  that  theory,  49 — the  design  of  Williams  in  his  Homerus 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  Croesius  in  his  ‘  Hebrew  Homer,’  49- 
50  —  his  objections  to  the  VVolfian  theory  unfounded,  50-53 — ex¬ 
presses  his  contempt  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  ; — yet  frequently 
avails  themselves  of  their  labours,  53-55 — his  new  system  of  Homeric 
interpretation,  55-56 — character  of  Hector,  56 — of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  57 — general  remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poeti¬ 
cal  ethics,  57-58 — his  theory  unestablished  by  any  formal  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  58-59 — his  views  differ  little  from  those  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
bare  matter  of  fact  of  Homeric  morality,  59 — his  theory  leads  him  to 
force  the  doctrines  and  exemplificationsof  Pagan  morality  into  connexion 
with  rev€*aled  religion,  59-60 — his  views  are  to  be  lamented,  as  having 
blinded  him  to  many  points  both  of  the  historical  and  the  poetical  value 
of  the  Iliad,  60-61 — his  judgment  of  the  individual  characters  of  the 
poem  distorted  or  exaggerated  to  square  with  his  theory,  60-67 — shown 
in  the  character  of  Priam  and  Hector,  61-62 — his  illustrations  of  cer¬ 
tain  Homeric  phrases,  as  Ate,  &c.,  62 — his  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  Agamemnon,  62-64 — of  Achilles,  64-67 — translations  too 
literal  and  rather  prosaic,  &c.,  67  -70 — passages  which  might  have 
been  more  accurately  rendered.  70 — acuteness  displayed  in  his  etymo¬ 
logical  researches — remarks  on  his  derivation  of  draXXsu,  70-71 — his 
volume  apparently  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  dissertations,  71. 

Hook,  Dr — quoted  as  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  510. 

Humour — the  employment  of,  and  the  union  of  the  comic  and  serious 
elements  in  the  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  justified,  75-78. 

I 

India — its  financial  state,  287-294 — See  East. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  448-449. 

/oMO-— description  of  the  island  of,  177-178. 

Ireland — Mendicancy  in,  391 — three  modes  in  which  public  assistance 
can  be  afforded,  391 — Parliamentary  report  on  the  Poor  in  1828,  392 — 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1835, 392 — evidence  proves 
that  the  country  is  overrun  with  beggars,  392 — evidence  quoted,  393, 
— means  of  relief  proposed,  394-395 — Mr  Nicholls’  report,  395-3CG — 
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heads  of  the  first  Poor-law  bill  of  1837,  396 — views  of  Mr  Nicholls  in 
his  second  report,  397 — Lord  John  Uussell  quoted  on,  397 — debate  on 
the  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  398 — the  mendicancy  clause 
abandoned,  399 — belief  of  the  people  that  it  is  a  religious  duly  to  give 
alms,  400 — ditference  between  the  beggar  of  Ireland  and  of  England, 
400 — a  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  demanded  by  the 
Guardians  and  Commissioners,  402-403 — working  of  the  Poor-law 
Act,  403-404 — notion  among  the  rate-payers,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  their  own  poor  than  pay  for  their  support  in  the  workhouse, 
404-405 — suggestions  for  the  repressing  of  mendicancy,  406-408 — 
lialiility  to  poor-rate  of  occupiers  under  L.5  rent,  408-410 — three 
modes  proposed  to  relieve  such  occupiers,  410-411. 

J 

James  I.  of  England  —  appearance  of,  414 — his  in-door  amusements 
and  those  of  his  Court,  415-416  —  grossness  which  prevailed  at  his 
Court,  416-417 — contrasted  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  417 — 
character  of  James,  418 — of  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  419 — of 
Prince  Henry,  419 — of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  419 — of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  419-420 — Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  420-425. 

James  II.  of  England — court  of,  4S4-435. 

Jardlue,  Sir  William — illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472 — his 
illustrations  of  the  British  Salmonidce,  473-474 — editor  of  the 
Naturalist’s  Library — his  abilities  for  the  task,  475-476 — critique  on 
his  style,  and  grammatical  inaccuracy,  476-479. 

Jesse,  John  Heneage — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  England,  412-443. 

Jews,  Spanish — remarks  on  the  history  of,  123-124. 

Jonson  s,  Ben — Masques  performed  at  the  Court  of  James  I.,  420-425. 

Joseph  11.  of  Austria — his  treatment  of  his  Belgian  subjects  from  1780 
to  1790 ;  337-342. 

Judgment — right  of  private — arguments  used  by  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  use  of,  489-500. — See  Catholic  Church. 

Jus — meanings  of,  as  applied  by  Grotius  and  other  writers  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  laws  of  nations  are  founded,  314-320. 

Justification — views  of  the  Puseyite  school  on,  548. 

L 

Law — meaning  of,  as  defined  by  Locke,  304-306. — See  Law  of  Nations. 

Law  of  Nations — Wheaton’s  history  of,  303-304 — Locke's  definition 
of  the  word ‘law,’ 304-306 — elements  of,  306— ditference  between  mo¬ 
rality  of  nations  and  individuals,  306-310 — rules  of  international  law 
or  conduct,  310-312 — marked  distinctions  between  international  mo¬ 
rality  and  international  law,  312-314 — causes  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  moral  science,314 — meanings  of  the  word  Jus,  as  applied 
to  this  subject,  314-320 — uncertainty  of  the  sources  from  which  these 
laws  are  derived,  320-325 — not  allowed  either  by  Greeks  or  Homans, 
322 — treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  Slates,  323 — influence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  jurists  on  those  of  later  writers,  323-325 
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— conduct  of  Britain  in  regard  to  international  law,  325 — progress  of, 
from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  325 — views 
of  Mr  Wheaton,  325-326 — international  law  of  Europe  compared 
with  those  held  by  Grotius,  326-328 — forcible  intervention  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power,  329  -334 — Russia’s  justitication  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  33-4-335 — induence  of  sovereigns  in  the  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  kingdoms  and  states,  336-338 — instanced  in  the  Belgian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  337-344 — settlement  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  344-345 — erection  of  Greece  into  a  kingdom,  345-346 — in¬ 
tervention  of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  United  provinces  in  1787, 
346-348 — Convention  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  348 
— conduct  of  the  French  convention  towards  England  in  1792-93, 
349-353 — interference  of  France  and  other  powers  against  the  people 
of  Spain,  353-355 — with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  355-356 — 
treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  356 — Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  357 
— resolutions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  357-358— protested  against  by 
Britain,  358 — constitutional  government  crushed  in  Italy,  358-359 
— conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  France  towards  Spain,  359-364 
doctrines  now  prevalent  in  Europe  as  to  the  right  of  one  country  to 
interfere  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  364-366 — right  of 
confiscating  debts,  367 — are  the  usages  of  war  sensibly  softened?  366- 
369 — right  of  maritime  search— negotiations  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  369-373. 

Locke — bis  classification  of  the  word  *  law,’  304-305. 

London,  Bishop  of — his  three  sermons  on  the  Church,  525-527 — favour¬ 
able  to  ceremonial  observances,  552-553. 

M 

Macnaghten,  Sir  Wm. — bis  conduct  in  the  Affghan  war,  271,  272. 

Manufacturing  Districts — causes  and  remedies  of  the  distress  of  the, 

190 —  view  of  the  last  half  century  of  European  history,  190-191 — 
exertions  of  England  against  Napoleon,  191 — causes  of  her  success, 

191- 192 — advancement  of  liberty  and  commercial  enterprise  among 
continental  nations,  192-193 — political  struggles  of  England  during 
that  period,  193-194 — conflict  between  the  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  classes,  194-195  — present  practical  importance  of  the  question, 
196-197 — sources  of  English  wealth  and  industry,  197-198 — the  spirit 
of  commercial  industry  opposed  from  the  earliest  times,  198-199 — 
objections  against  free  trade  considered,  199-200 — political  benefits  of 
the  commercial  system,  200-201 — principles  of  religion  and  education 
most  vigorous  in  commercial  communities,  201-202 — alleged  greater 
prevalence  of  crime  in  them,  202 — to  what  past  era  would  our 
modern  theorists  wish  ns  to  return  ?  203-204 — nature  and  object  of 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  the  manufacturing  interests,  204 — the  evils 
coincident  with  the  extension  of  manufactures  aggravated  by  our 
restrictive  laws,  204-205— evils  with  which  English  industry  has  had 
to  contend  during  late  years,  206— late  distresses  and  illegal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  206-209 — self-control  and 
forbearance  of  the  rioters  contrasted  with  the  conduct  displayed  in 
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the  agricultural  riots  in  1830 — cause  of  the  contrast,  209-212 — 
absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  the  stoppage  of  work  originated  with 
the  Anti-corn-law  League,  212 — our  manufactures  even  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  promote  the  well-being  of  the  country,  212-213 
—present  sufferings  attributable  to  our  restrictive  laws,  213 — periods 
of  sulfering  not  peculiar  to  the  commercial  system,  213-214 — com¬ 
parative  mortality  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  214- 
215 — the  manufacturing  population  more  intelligent  than  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  215-216 — sympathy  of  numbers,  216 — comparison  of  the  two 
classes  in  relation  to  educational  matters,  217-218 — and  in  relation 
to  demand  for  literary  productions,  218-219 — and  prevalence  of 
crime,  219  220 — folly  and  crime  of  sacrificing  the  manufacturing  on 
the  ground  of  preference  for  the  agricultural  interest,  220-221  —  mu¬ 
tual  influence  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  222-i23 — the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  in  last  session,  223-224 
freedom  of  trade  the  proper  remedy — colonization,  224-225 — land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  manufacturer  and  workman,  should  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  closer  ties,  225-226 — a  regular  system  of  moral  training 
also  required,  226-227 — impartial  legislation  all  that  is  pleaded  for, 
227. 

M'-llvaine's,  Bishop,  Rome  and  Oxford  divinity  compared,  562. 

Maritime  search  question,  369-372. 

Melville,  Mr — quoted  as  to  Apostolic  succession,  517. 

Mendicancy  in  Ireland,  391. — See  Ireland. 

Mendizabul — sketch  of,  125-126. 

Metrical  Reform — principles  of,  228-260. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 
Mexican  Temples — resemblance  to  the  Cyclopean  erections  in  Asia 
Minor,  446. 

il/inii/eria/ misrepresentations  regarding  the  East,  261-300. — See  East. 
Miracles — futility  of,  on  which  Catholics  place  their  reliance,  488-489. 

N 

Naples — revolution  at,  in  1515,  355-356,  and  358-359. 

Jiiatural  History — progress  of  its  study,  471 — publications  on,  471-475. 
Naturalint's  Library  (The)  characterised,  474-482  —  illustrations  of, 
criticised,  479-482. 

Newman,  Mr,  quoted  on  baptismal  regeneration,  519. 

Nicholls',  Mr,  reports  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  395-397. 
North — Recreations  of  Christopher — remarkable  nature  of  the  work,  72 
— remarks  on  Christopher  North,  72-73  —  double  purpose  served 
by  the  employment  of  such  an  imaginary  personage,  73-74 — extent 
of  changes  which  have  been  made  upon  these  essays — source  of  their 
peculiar  charm,  74 — rapid  transitions  and  blending  of  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  them,  74-75 — justification  of  the  emplovment  of  fancy  and 
humour,  and  of  the  union  of  the  comic  and  serious  elements  in 
these  Recreations,  75-78 — the  author  employs  ridicule  only  where 
it  is  useful,  and  ought  to  be  employed,  78  80 — his  indulgence  to  every 
germ  and  iudication  of  true  poetry,  80-81 — absence  of  political  feel- 
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ing  in  these  volumes,  81-82 — the  supposition  that  the  criticism  they 
contain  is  exaggerated  in  its  praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  with 
deBnite  reasons,  or  leading  to  no  sufficiently  tangible  result,  unfounded, 
82 — his  exertions  to  letd  the  public  mind  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  82-83 — criticism  on  the  poetry  of  Words¬ 
worth— open  to  serious  charges  on  the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86 
— remarks  on  the  kind  of  criticism  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  on  the  periodical  oscillations  observable  in  criticism  in  general, 
86-87 — criticism  contrasting  Thomson  and  Cowper,  87-90 — home¬ 
liness  of  some  of  the  author’s  illustrations,  90 — imitation  of  his  style, 
unless  ably  done,  would  be  intolerable,  91 — ruins,  thoughts  suggested 
by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human  spirit,  91-93 — description  of 
Dartmoor  prison,  93-93 — sketch  of  Highland  scenery,  93-98 — extract 
from  ‘  Our  Winter  Quarters,’  98-100 — strictures  on  the  talents  of 
ladies  for  sketching,  100-101 — extract  from  a  ‘Stroll  to  Grassmere,’ 
101-102 — from  ‘  L’Envoy,’  102-104. 

O 

Oxford  (The)  Tractarian  School,  301. — See  Puset/ite:/. 

P 

Peel,  Sir  Robert — examination  of  his  statements  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  reference  to  Afghanistan  and  the  finances  of  the  Indian 
government,  on  which  he  partly  founded  his  demand  of  an  income- 
tax,  267-294. 

Photogenic  Drawing — note  on,  regarding  Mr  Henry  Collen,  363.] 

Pichler,  Caroline — sketch  of  German  life  by,  138 — remarks  on  her 
work,  139. — See  Schopenhauer. 

Pilnilz— convention  of,  348. 

Pisistratus — his  exertions  in  fixing  the  text  of  Homer,  43,  &c. — See 
Homerus. 

Poland — grounds  on  which  Russia  and  the  other  powers  attempted  to 
justify  the  partition  of,  334-333. 

Poor-Laws — advantage  of,  397. 

Protestants  —  doctrines  contrasted  with  those  held  hy  the  Catholic 
Church,  487-300. — See  Catholic  Church. 

Puisant,  M. — errors  he  discovered  in  the  bases  of  the  French  decimal 
metrical  system,  236-239. 

Pusetf,  Dr,  quoted  as  to  baptism,  319— ib.  320. 

Pusegite  School  of  Divinity,  301 — origin  of  name,  301 — impossible  to 
agree  with  them — examples  of  their  statements,  502-304 — their  first 
proceedings,  304 — publication  of  the  Oxford  tracts — views  held  in 
them,  304-506 — want  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  England,  306-308 — 
office  of  the  bishop  hiirhly  flattered,  308-309 — the  doctrine  of  aposto¬ 
lic  succession,  310-318 — their  extravagant  view  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  sacraments — of  baptism,  518-321 — of  the  eucharist,  521-323 — of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  523-327 — their  views  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Fathers,  examined,  528-348 — on  justification,  548- 
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549 — opinions  and  statements  held  by  various  supporters  on  the 
atonement — Bibles,  &c.,  549-551 — their  zeal  in  behalf  of  ceremonials, 
551-554 — general  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  this  school;  1. 
to  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  5r)4-555 ;  2. 
tends  to  rob  Christianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  in¬ 
stitute,  and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism,  555-557  ;  3.  its 
disposition  to  vilify  and  traduce  reason,  557-558 — 4.  Iras  a  tendency  to 
use  ‘  pious  frauds,*  558-561 — best  works  for  the  confutation  of  these 
errors,  562. 


Q 

Quesada — death  of,  126-127. 

R 

disposition  of  the  Puseyite  school  to  vilify  and  traduce,  557-558. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  72-104, — See  North. 

Restrictive  Laws — the  source  of  the  present  commercial  distress,  213. 

Revelation — gives  no  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  489. 

Novels — popularity  of  in  Germany,  149-150. 

Roman  policy  of  colonization — contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  451 
452. 

Ruins — thoughts  suggested  by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human 
spirit,  91-93. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  advantages  of  a  poor-law,  397-398. 

Russia — aggressive  encroachment  of — stopped  by  the  Triple  Alliance, 
331-332 — her  justiflcation  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  33-335. 

S 

Schopenhauer  and  Pichler  on  the  changes  of  social  life  in  Germany- 
eventful  life  of  Madame  Schopenhauer,  138-139 — fragmental  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  work,  139  —  remarks  on  Madame  Picbler’s  work, 
139 — social  life  not  so  much  changed  in  Germany  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  139-140 — imperial  cities,  Cologne  and  Niirnberg,  141- 
143  —  the  civic  life  of  England,  as  such,  extinct,  143-145  —  the 
Familiengericht  in  Danzig,  145-146  —  Mad.  Schopenhauer’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  her  ‘  llecollectious,’  146-147 — her  birth,  portrait  of  her 
parents — change  of  behaviour  towards  the  fair  sex  in  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.,  147-148 — novel-reading  in  Germany — popularity  of  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  novels,  149-150 — rapid  change  in  regard  to  literature  in 
Germany,  150 — Mad.  S.’s  description  of  the  family  domestics,  150- 
151 — houses  of  Danzig,  151 — her  education,  with  general  observations 
on  the  subject,  151-153 — youthful  reading  of  Goethe  and  Jacobs,  153- 
154 — their  pastor  Dr  Jameson,  154-155— her  tutor  Kuschel,  and  the 
discipline  then  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  155, 156 — haughtic 
ness  of  the  burgher  aristocracy  of  Danzig,  156-157 — complete  toleration 
enjoyed  in  Germany — celebration  of  Christmas,  157-159 — reverence 
for  Luther  in  Germany,  159-160 — variety  of  costumes,  and  national 
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characteriBtics  presented  by  Danzig,  159-160 — inoculation  in  Danzig, 

160- 161 — Mad.  S.’s  description  of  the  fashions  of  her  early  days, 

161- 162 — monotony  of  German  life  depicted  hy  Jacobs,  Goethe,  and 
Mad.  Pirhler,  161-162 — siimptnarv  laws  enacted  by  the  municipal 
aii'tocracy  of  the  free  cities,  165-166 — decline  of  drunkenness  in 
Germany,  166-167 — progressuf  change  in  Austria.  167- 168 — changes 
in  relation  to  travelling,  168 — republicanism  of  Mad.  Schopenhauer, 
168-169 — her  marriage,  &c.,  169- 

Scctland  and  the  Isles,  voyage  round,  170-190 — See  Wilson’s  Voyage. 

Scriptures — the  views  held  by  the  Piiseyites  that  they  are  not  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  but  that  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  must  be  added, 
examined,  528-548. 

Selby’s,  Mr,  illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472. 

Sewells  Christian  morals  quoted  (^note,')  520-521. 

Slave  Trade — negotiations  for  its  suppression,  369-373. 

Social  Life — changes  which  have  taken  place  on,  in  Germany,  England, 
&c.,  139 — See  Schopenhauer. 

Soghla,  Lake,  Cappadocia — sudden  drying  up  of,  458-459. 

Staffa — description  of,  176-177. 

Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures — different  plans  which  have  been 
laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229  232 — See  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures. 

St  Kilda,  Island  of — method  pursued  hy  its  inhabitants  in  bird-catch¬ 
ing,  184-188. 

Spain — its  constitution  of  1812,  354 — attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
crush  its  constitutional  liberty,  359 — affairs  of,  360 — views  of  France 
towards,  360-362 — proceedings  of  France  against,  362  364. 

Spain — Bible  in,  by  Geo.  Borrow,  105-138 — remarks  on  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  of,  106-1 10— jealous  of  the  conduct  of  travellers  in,  115- 
— See  Borrow. 

Subterranean  passages  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  454-456. 

Susan  Hopley — adventures  of — merits  of,  483. 

T 

Taylor’s  Ancient  Christianity — errors  and  absurdities  he  has  exposed, 
538-545. 

Tennyson’s,  Alfred,  Poems,  373,  374 — estimate  of  the  minor  poems, 
with  extracts,  375-383 — analysis  of  the  Palace  of  Art,  383-385 — of 
the  St  Simeon  Stylites,  385-386 — of  the  Two  Voices,  386-388 — of 
the  Vision  of  Sin,  388-391. 

7'Aerwia/ springs  in  Asia  Minor,  457-458. 

Thirty  Years’  War — calamitous  period  of,  317. 

Thomson — contrasted  with  Cowper,  87-90. 

Toleration — complete  toleration  the  glory  of  Germany,  157-1-^9- 

Trac/f  for  the  Times,  501 — quoted  (note,)  506 — ib.  on  Apostolical  Suc¬ 
cession,  509 — ib-  510,  ib.  511,  ib.  512,  ib.  519 — on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  523 — on  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  536-537 — on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  549. 
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Traditions  of  the  Fathers  maintained  by  the  Pnseyites  to  be  as  neces* 
sary  as  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  528-548. 

Triple  AUinntc  stopped  the  aggressions  of  Russia,  331-332 — interren- 
tion  of,  in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1789,  337-345— .in  erecting 
Greece  into  a  kingdom,  345-346. 

Tutkhh  iiihuhitants  of  Asia  Minor — state  of,  460-461 — are  not  bigot¬ 
ed,  461 — hospitality  of,  461-463,  and  465 — honesty  of,  463-464 
— intercourse  between  the  governor  and  the  people,  464 — national 
pride,  465 — Mr  Hamilton’s  summary  of  his  views  of  their  character, 
466 — proposes  to  displace  them,  and  give  Russia  the  possession  of  the 
soil,  466-467 — effects  of  the  system  of  administration  on  their  cha¬ 
racter,  467-468 — Mr  Fellowes’s  view  of  their  condition,  468. 

V 

Voice  (The)  of  the  Anglican  Church,  &c.,  501. — See  Puseyites. 

W 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert — influence  he  possessed,  441. 

Weights  and  Measures — the  lost  standards  of — principles  of  metrical 
reform — commission  on  the  subject,  228 — the  lost  standards,  228-229 
— two  principal  plans  laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229-232 — 
the  avoirdupois  pound  recommended  as  the  standard  of  weight,  232- 
233 — general  principles  of  metrical  reform,  234-239 — changes  founded 
onilecimal  sub -mult  ipiesrecommendeil  in  our  monetary  system,  239-240 
— metrical  changes,  240-244 — advantages  which  would  result  from 
tho-e  proposed,  244-248 — manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  introduced, 
248-250 — examination  of  the  decimal  metrical  system  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  French  Revolntion,  250 — basis  of  that  system,  250-252 
— difliculties  encountered  by  Delambre,  when  carrying  on  his  measure¬ 
ments,  252-253 — completion  of  the  undertaking,  253,  254 — errors 
in  the  measurements  discovered  by  Puissant,  &c.,  256-259 — new 
system  at  first  fails,  but  successfully  introduced  in  1837,  259-260— 
attempt  to  introduce  the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  260. 

Whalely,  Archbishop — the  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  501— quoted 
as  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  530. 

Wheaton — History  of  the  law  of  nations,  303— view  of,  325, 326. — See 
Law  of  Autions. 

WilHant  and  Mary — anecdotes  of,  435 — character  of  William,  435- 
436— of  his  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  436. 

Williams's  Hometus,  44-71 — See  Homerus. 

Wilson’s,  James,  illustrations  of  the  animal  kingdom,  472. 

Wilsons  Voyage  round  Scotland  and  the  Isles — interest  attached  to  the 
objects  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  170 — scenes  which  it  presents,  170 

171 —  ^her  institutions  for  religious,  moral,  and  general  education,  171- 

172 —  a  description  of  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Scotland  yet  a  desi¬ 
deratum,  172-173 — origin  of  Mr  Wilson’s  voyage,  173 — Rothsay, 
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Campbelton,  &c.,  174 — Giant’s  Causeway,  174,  175 — Stafl’a — Fin- 
pal’s  Cave,  176-177 — description  of  Iona,  177-178 — 01»an — Lady’s 
Rock,  178-179 — Highland  Castles — Strontian — Glentinnan,  179- 
180 — Macalister’s  Cave,  180 — Loch  Corruisken,  180-181 — Cave  of 
Eig,  182 — Borrodale  House — Loch  Alsh,  182-183 — Portsea,  183 — 
Lewis — Shiant  Isles — Quiraing,  184 — St  Kilda— bird-catching,  184- 
188— Holm  of  Noss,  Shetland,  188-189 — Unst,  Balta  Sound,  189 — 
style  and  interest  of  Mr  Wilson’s  work. 

Wolf" 5  theory  in  reference  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  47-48. 

Wordiworth — criticism  on  the  poetry  of — open  to  serious  charges  on 
the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86. 

Witeman'$,  Dr,  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Tract  writers,  505. 
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